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only be the result of a conscious effort to work well.
A sense of enjoyment accompanies all true effort of the
artist; no worthy art-work is produced for pay. In
every process of art or industry, just in proportion as
the work and its result are not valued for themselves,
and are by their very conditions incapable of such
valuation, will the product be base. Large quantities
of common routine machine-made goods may be turned
out by wholly unenjoyed and toilsome labour under-
gone for pay, but none of the worthier forms of material
or immaterial wealth can be thus produced. Work
undertaken merely for pay is essentially degrading to
the worker; and blinded as our age is by the spurious
ethics of commercialism, it has sufficient sound feeling
to attest this truth by the degrees of honour it imputes
to different kinds of workers. Why are soldiers, doctors,
preachers held in high social esteem ?I Because, though
all live by their calling, the conditions of their labour
are such as to give them an independent interest in the
success of their work, and not to keep their minds fixed
upon the pay they are to get for it. Again, in manu-
facture, just in so far as an employer or a worker is
able to take a genuine pride and interest in his work,
apart from the profit or wage which it brings, will he
do good work, and that work do good to him. Where
a carpenter (not a subdivided cabinetmaker) or a tailor
(not a presser or a button-holer) is engaged in turning
out by skill a complete article, even modern industrial
conditions preserve for him a certain dignity of labour,
which is endorsed by the general estimate of his fel-
lows: Why is it that merchants, and still more retail
shopkeepers, have always been held in low esteem ?

1 Unto this Last, pp. 25-28.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